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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


EDITORIAL 


THE summer is not a good time for writing editorials. In the first place it has been too warm, 
but more particularly, no matter how hot the topic at the time of writing, it will be cold as 
mutton before it eventually reaches its readers. Secondly our thoughts seem to have been 
devoted to anything except libraries : a little light reading perhaps, or a gentle discussion of 
next season’s lecture programme? So now, not an editorial proper (or improper), but some 
editorial miscellany, beginning with the late but unregretted printing dispute. The Lisrary 
Wor p has not been affected as much as some periodicals, and this issue makes its appearance 
only some three weeks later than planned. We have occasionally encountered comments which 
suggest that our journal is not anticipated each month with undue pleasure, and is quickly 
placed on the Chief Librarian’s desk, from which honourable position its subsequent circulation 
is frequently delayed. Many libraries do not appear to have a professional journal circulation 
scheme, and this is a regrettable state of affairs. It is important that the younger members of 
the profession should be well informed about library affairs, and only the regular perusal of 
periodicals can achieve this. May we recommend that Chiefs institute and maintain a cir- 
culation programme in their libraries ; we hear that it is much appreciated in those libraries 
which already do so. 

Unfortunately the printing dispute brings financial considerations in its wake, to us as to 
other journals. Editorial policy is at present under consideration, but it is hoped that we shall 
continue to develop, and be able to offer our readers as many articles by prominent librarians 
in the future as we have during the past year. 

It is certain that the prices of books will increase in the near future. Already a well-known 
firm of library bookbinders has circulated a letter announcing a substantial increase in their 
prices. That costs must go up cannot be denied, but in the face of the recommendations of 
the Cohen Committee, we wonder whether it is necessary that the main burden of these 
increases should fall on public libraries and other institutions whose funds are small. We all 
know how difficult it is to raise book and binding votes, and although a peak was reached 
three or four years ago, few libraries have achieved, or will achieve, sufficient funds. We ask, 
as a simple query not a challenge, whether, as library business has been increasing in volume 
and turnover for some years and is likely to continue to do so, it is still absolutely essential 
to put up binding charges by this quite large amount ? It seems a not improbable result that 
most public libraries will not now bind as many books as they ought to, that their shelves will 
become shabbier, the service further discredited, and funds even more difficult to obtain. 


However this particular topic will cause librarians enough headaches during the winter, and . 


is altogether too serious a matter for September reading. 

We have no anecdotes with which to enliven this page, but would like to mention one 
or two incidents of our holiday. It is too tempting ! We cannot keep away from other libraries 
—and this is a pity when those visited prove to be so seldom worth the effort. We visited a 
quite charming country town ; a picture-town with a wide main road and soft-hued houses, 
set in a wooded valley. The library, a County branch, was clearly signposted ; the door was 
equally clearly locked, although a board outside gave the times of opening. We peered through 
the windows, and saw shelves and glass-fronted cupboards, all of them totally innocent of 
anything resembling a book ! 

Our hosts at another place, a saintly seaside resort, were avid readers, and naturally glad 
to talk of books and libraries. They had ceased to use the town’s (independent) library, as 
they had been unable to find worthwhile books. They were not permitted to suggest books 
for purchase, nor was it possible to obtain books through other libraries. The stock of this 
library was extremely poor, though apparently improvements were being made. The part- 
time librarian’s salary had recently been increased from £2 15s. to £4 5s. per week ! 

Not very long ago we heard the librarian of a town at the end of a railway line speak of 
the needs of his library. He told his audience that no calls were made on him for technical 
and scientific books, so that he did not require such funds as might be necessary in other similar 
towns. We were somewhat surprised, therefore, when on a visit, to discover there a thriving 
industrial community with railways, a harbour and a dry dock, as well as several small factories 
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and mills, and a sprinkling of shops selling the most improbable agricultural equipment. We 
hardly feel that the librarian in question requires our comments ! 


Our ATTITUDE * * e * * 


A salutary and seasonable exercise, now that the summer is almost over and the occupations 
of winter begin to press, is to consider the part that the individual librarian should play in 
the general life of the profession. We now assume that it is an organized profession, and in 
the men and things concerned with it we should regard our interest as essential. This is a 
matter which has often been mentioned, sometimes in words of appeal, and as often in terms 
of rebuke—if any librarian has authority to rebuke his fellows. 

Our central organization is still the Library Association which formerly was the only one 
of consequence. With all its limitations and the almost avoidance of it by some of our great 
libraries, it is still the body with the Royal Charter, authorized to promote every matter that 
touches libraries. It continues so in spite of the rise of other bodies which include libraries 
in their titles, many of them most useful ones. It is because there are such other bodies, now 
well established, that the individual librarian must convince himself of the central place of 
the L.A. 

At once we encounter the conditions in which we work. As the individual library has 
become during the twentieth century a relatively complex affair when compared with the 
library we inherited from the nineteenth, so library workers and librarianship itself have become 
of many varieties. Each variety has set up its own association or mutual help society (in the 
professional sense), and each inevitably brings with it very real advantages, equally real 
difficulties, that arise from the segregation into mutually exclusive groups of members of basically 
one profession. Every library association, society or club can be a focus of knowledge and 
assistance, or even of disunion ; the last is most to be watched and avoided by the men and 
women in it. 

To this obvious condition we as librarians try to adjust ourselves. It is not so long since 
a librarian might aspire to make all social librarianship his province ; there was one monthly 
meeting of the L.A. he felt he ought to attend in London, if he were a librarian and not an 
assistant, although assistants were never excluded, were often welcomed, and frequently asked 
to read papers at such meetings. They had their own lively and ever-expanding Library 
Assistants’ Association ; and in at least three parts of Britain there were branches of the L.A. 
and the L.A.A., with usually a quarterly meeting each. Today it would require a man’s whole 
time, a fast aeroplane, and an unlimited income, to attend all the meetings held by branches, 
divisions, county and branch sub-divisions, literary clubs, library school unions and staff 
guilds—if any of us had the unimaginative urge to attempt the impossible. The cleavage of 
interest groups, too, university, school, medical, music, special, industrial, research and other 
library divisions renders touch with more than a few interests practically impossible. 

In an editorial note we cannot have space to suggest at any length what the individual 
librarian or assistant could do to meet his desire to be current in library work. First his loyalty 
and necessity, and of course his happiness, lie in the work of his own library for his own readers 
and enquirers. He is usually understaffed, and today his juniors so come and go that he frequently 
has difficulty in knowing if a youngster he meets is a member of his staff or has been one. This 
in very large libraries he can delegate to a Personnel Officer, but these are few as yet. Then he 
may have ex-library local interests, be chairman of, or otherwise involved in, many societies. 
He has his own intra-library activities ; he must prepare for and inspire his staff, his committees, 
meet his visitors, supervise all his processes from book-selection to the photo-charging equipment. 
And he must read and read. Above all he must follow the example of one famous librarian 
who declared his principal hobby to be thinking and not perhaps—salutary as it may have been 
—Sir John MacAlister’s sleeping. 

What then ? This is the time of year for our apportionment of what time we have. System 
and calm are the soul of successful management, that is elementary. Having ordered our 
day’s diary and followed it, let time be left for a loyal adherence to our professional association, 
in that part and place of its work that interests us most. An ill-attended meeting in our area or 
in our specialism is a reproach to all of us, a slight on the arrangers of it. The remedy 
involves self-discipline and self-abnegation. Are we equal to it ? 
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Who are our Enemies ? 
By D. E. Gerarp, B.A., F.L.A., Deputy City Librarian, Nottingham 
Part II : Reforming Zeal 


So what, after naming our enemies, do we finally need to agree ? 
Literacy =Communication=The reading habit 


It is obvious that for us the dilemma resolves itself into deciding what is the proper function 
of reading in an environment of competing fairground barkers, the function of reading being 
the whole of our purview and our competence. We must know all about it and keep it in the 
forefront of our minds all our working life. Our enemies, were, in brief, impediments to com- 
munication, that is, to reading, and the debate has been about the forces which militate against 
the proper function of reading. We of this generation happen to be in the age of perpetual 
reading—no habit more penetrative or universal—so we must be careful to resist the pressures 
which come from the framing of the group mind by the manipulators of printed matter. We 
must be in fact inoculated against environment,. caring to preserve those things worth while 
and contemptuous of those which impoverish. 

Until the 19th century communication was largely elite communication, but today everyone 
concerned with means of publication is confronted with what L. H. Myers calls “the deep- 
seated vulgarity at the heart of our civilisation’’, in other words a dummy life, a loss of inward- 
ness, generalised notions instead of living responses. Librarians must believe that vitality in a 
lifeless environment must be kept up through the written word, that our spiritual, moral and 
emotional tradition is conveyed in language. It preserves the picked experience of ages, and 
in all our hourly intercourse with readers we have ample evidence that as a man reads so is 
he : the quality of his thought, the maturity of his emotional life (as opposed to his fantasies) 
is formed and nourished by what he reads. Trite perhaps, but so true that it gets scarcely a 
mention in our journals and at our Conferences from year to year. It is from the imagination 
of the writer that the reader gains, because imagination is the responding creative activity 
by which the writer realises—makes real—a particular bit of experience, embodying its sig- 
nificance in words, the sum of thinking and feeling. So to frequent imaginative works is itself, 
a transformation, i.e. an education. To habituate oneself to fantasies, on the other hand, is 
decreation, not recreation. That is why we, as librarians, must understand values, since as the 
largest suppliers of reading matter we must want to intervene consciously in the creative act 
of reading which is going on all the time in some home, some train, some library, some bus 
shelter, some club room. 

If we do not act positively on behalf of our adult clients, who will? The public library is 
the one institution continuously patronised by millions of mature Britons every week. This 
means that we are the largest single department of adult education—the world is at our feet. 
We are magnitudes bigger than W.E.A., or Extramural Departments, or Education Committee 
Evening Classes. We can and do firmly support their work, but we can infiltrate far more 
effectively because the library building and its environment is informal, and we reach on a 
much vaster scale the essential areas of men and women—their minds. Further, as technology 
assumes primary importance in universities it means that in universities, too, disinterested 
knowledge will cease to be their chief concern, and so the true university will have to grow up 
outside the present ones. Our adults will have to be fed informally in order to keep alive values 
and go where thought and morality lead, and not commerce or industry or politics. Public 
librarians are the professional informal educators, and if we would become conscious agents 
in keeping adult society sane, we informal officers of adult education must be educated, and 
this leads to a suggested beginning, a tentative proposal with which the essay might conclude. 

It concerns the L.A. syllabus. Fellowships should not be offered too readily. The Fellow- 
ship is a seal of maturity and in a profession as serious as ours should succeed only upon searching 
tests. We must first reform and place different emphasis on aspects of our examinations, and 
notably English. The study of English should be central to the syllabus ; it should be serious 
and rigorous. At present its value is sacrificed to capsule studying and indiscriminate attention 
to the good and the mediocre among the authors studied. Close attention should be paid to 
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fewer authors, students taught to read them profitably, to discern the common tradition and to 
sharpen their responses, their honest responses, and those responses really tested. We expose 
ourselves to the best minds in order to enrich ourselves, not to ingest titles and authors as a 
memory test. For example : “Jf fidelity is the highest virtue of Conrad’s moral code, its opposite— 
betrayal—is the central theme of the early period” ,is a better question than “‘Write an essay on the 
novels of Conrad” for reasons which I hope are obvious to everyone. The second half of this 
First Paper would expect background to the age to be known, not as arid facts to support the 
works in the foreground but as intrinsic to the material being studied. In this context “Do you 
think the present age unfavourable to the writing of the long narrative poem ?’’ is a better question than 
‘Survey chronologically the poetry of the twentieth century’’. 

But it is Paper II in Finals English of the modern period that would be most important 
from a contemporary librarian’s view and it is just this paper which needs most radical alteration 
from its present content. Whereas the point of the First Paper is to engage the critical attention 
of the students the Second Paper should be to place English and library studies in their social 
context. At present too much stress is laid on unprofitable learning-by-rote of needless biblio- 
graphies, which after all is only one part of a librarian’s apparatus. Libraries, readers, books 
and environment are always interacting and it is the forces released by this interaction in 
society that we want to make our most important study. Much of the existing Paper II could 
be left in but far more must be asked. The kind of values the young librarian has been assimi- 
lating can be reinforced and made of more practicable application if his support paper were 
devised rsore positively. The present paper does nothing to fit the potential Fellow for an 
understanding of the present situation nor does it suggest that he exists in a contemporary world 
in which he has a job to do. 

I can only give here suggestions for such a Paper, because syllabus revision is at present 
at an advanced stage, and ideas such as these are under scrutiny at the moment. Briefly then 
the aim of the Second Paper would be to stimulate (through real questions) useful thought 
about the issues of : education and environment ; the attack on standards today ; the press 
and its influence ; the library in society. Instead I have appended a selected list of the kind 
of books which should form any Fellowship student’s prescribed reading for the background 
to English Literature of the 2oth century. I would suggest indeed that-it formed a background 
to the whole of librarianship studies at Fellowship level. Librarianship is primarily sociology 
and secondly bibliography. 

What we have to realise now is that no mere increase in books bought by public libraries 
will save society from the contemporary forces of corruption. If we are complacent enough 
to feel we are on the winning side, look at any station bookstall or even a good class bookshop ; 
you will get no comfort from what you see and no sympathy or support from newspaper critics 
or middle-class opinion. Optimism will not save us. 

By now I can hear the lions roaring at this insistence upon using libraries to propagate 
the impertinent doctrine of oligarchic culture. Would you prevent our giving the people what 
they want ? (they roar) and even insist on buying what you think is good for the public rather 
than what the public thinks is good for itself? The answer in each case is “‘yes’’. Rome burns 
as long as we fiddle away not knowing it’s alight. Basically our job is to get ends defined, then 
to go ahead with proper means towards enlightenment, or it is nothing (we come back to 
Cobbett in the first article). The question of permissable official interference with cultural 
matters arises and we must face the fact that a consensus can and must be found of informed 
and competent opinion which will give us the necessary minority standards. Many people 
who do know something of the process described above have too easy a tolerance towards it, 
and many reading this will be saying “‘Yes, yes, I know all the arguments about this”, and 
shrug it off too easily. But “live and let live’’ means “‘don’t hit me’’ and while we are scared 
of being dubbed authoritarian we will drift aimlessly. Se we come back full circle to the dictum 
with which we started :— 

All men can grow from the point at which they are. 

If we are doubtful about the role of the public library, the question of fiction provision, 
or the urge to specialise, the answer to all these related problems is one and the same ; it is 
simply the answer to the question, do we wish to cater for people’s prejudices or free people 
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from them ? And this is not an invitation to intellectual snobbery, because reading is no more 
virtuous than joinery, but it is a reminder that public librarians are socially responsible persons 
who must draw attention to realities and not daydreams. In this-context it was agreeable to 
read a review by Clancy Sigal of a book, The Shook-up Generation, in which he applauds the 
author for at last pointing out that it is becoming increasingly evident to social workers that a 
prime cause of delinquency is not that comfortably masked word ‘environment’, but slowness 
in reading. To how many of the librarians of this country had this occurred ? It should have 
been just the kind of evidence we should have provided out of our own abundant experience, 
for don’t we all know that it is the areas (in our large cities) which are poorest and most prone 
to delinquency which often have poorest library provision ? The elementary fact that a child 
slow to pick up his letters and in reading ability will be bored more easily than the brighter 
child, and that boredom is the beginning of mischief, should have been something librarians 
knew about and have something to say about. This is just one example, and from the extreme 
end of the spectrum from that with which this essay has been concerned, but it is an example 
of what we can do if we keep our values and compass points in mind. 

What, in short, does challenge one’s faith is the poor quality of the spiritual life of the mass 
from the slow child reader to the dull, bored adult ; as far as they are concerned whatever is, 
is good, and, developing out of that, the need for criteria other than comfort and convenience 
never occurs to them. If any fellow professional is irresponsible enough to ignore the situation, 
if he stands for nothing and gets his philosophy from Cecil King, or Amalgamated Press, or the 
editor of Woman’s Own, then he betrays his own cause. It is the attitude that counts. 

The purpose of this argument has been to appeal to librarians of good will to face unpalatable 
facts and think out appropriate action. Nothing that has been said has been out of contempt 
for the common mind, but for those who corrupt the common mind. We must educate our 
masters to help make them well constituted, mentally healthy citizens, not cowards. The 
aim of the educational (civilising) process and its largest arm, the public library, is, as we have 
seen, to teach mastery of the art of living through communication with the best that has been 
thought and said about things which most concern us. This will demand of us disinterestedness, 
energy, and a firm consciousness of function. It means giving a good deal. But then I have 
always believed that the definition of a librarian is that of a gentleman : one who gives to the 
world more than he receives from it. 


SuGGEsTeD ReapinG List 
The student of librarianship in its cultural and social setting would need to be familiar 
with periodicals such as : 


Adult Education Critical Quarterly Kenyon Review 
Journal of Education * Partisan Review Scrutiny* 
. Use of English Enquiry Gemini 


*Not now current, but useful for its previous contributions. 


THe CuLTURAL QUESTION 


Schucking, L. ... Sociology of literacy. 

Chase, S. Your money’s worth. 
Gray and Rodgers sii see abi Maturity in reading. 
Rowntree and Lavers ... dae one English life and leisure. 
Arnold, M. “si Culture and anarchy. 
Williams, R._... Culture and society. 
Guerard, Literature and society. 
Thompson, D. and J. Reeves .. ber Quality of education. 
Thompson, D. and F. R. Leavis = Culture and environment. 
Thompson, D. ... és eve Voice of civilisation. 
Thompson, D. ... ie i “as Between the lines. 
Jacks, M.L. .... Education of good men. 


Jacks, M.L. ... Total education. 
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Walsh, W. 

Walsh, W. 
Packard, V. 
Riesman, D. 
Griffith, T. iain 
McLuhan, M. ... 
Ortega Y. Gasset 
Pieper, J. es 
Blackmur, R. P. 
Bourne, G. 
Leary, L.G. _... 
Connell, W. P. ... 


Linton, R. 
Hoggart, R. 
Biaggini, E. G. ... 


Use of imagination. 

Autobiographical literature and educational thought. 

Hidden persuaders 

Lonely crowd. 

Waist-high culture. 

Mechanical bride. 

Revolt of the masses. 

Leisure the basis of culture. 

Lion and the honeycomb. 

Wheelwright’s shop. 

Contemporary literary scholarship. 

Educational thought and influence of Matthew 
Arnold. 

Cultural background of personality. 

Uses of literacy. 

Education and society. 


Tue REApDING PROCEss 


Carter and Downham ... 

National Socy. for the Study of 

Leavis,Q.D. ... 

Grambs, J. D. ... 

Hackett, A. P. ... 

Pound, E. 

Webb, R. K. 

Tillotson, K. 

Lewis, M. M. 

Woodham, W. 

Wagner, G. 

Altick, R. D. 

Compton, C. H. 

Hulton Press 

Mass Observation 

UNESCO 

UNESCO 


Communication of ideas. 


Adult reading. 

Fiction and the reading public. 
Development of lifetime reading habits. 
Fifty years of best sellers. 

How to read. 

British working class reader, 1790-1848. 
Novels of the 1840’s. 

Importance of illiteracy. 

Seduction of the innocent. 

Parade of pleasure. | 

English common reader. 

Who reads what ? 

Readership surveys. 

Press and its readers. 

Report on the facilities of mass communication. 
Press, film and radio in the world today. 


Tue SocioLoGicAL BACKGROUND 


Angell, N. 
Angell, N. 
Williams, I. “ 
Veblen, T. 
Churchill, R. C. 
Churchill, R. C. 
Hulton Research 
Spinley, B. M. ... 
Ryan, A.P. 
De Rougemont, D. 
Chapman, D. 
Mannhein, K. ... 
Fromm, E. 

Mayo, E. 
Huizinga, J. 
Trotter, W. 
Burns, C. D. ... 


Public mind. 

Press and the organisation of society. 
Dangerous estate. 

Theory of the leisure class. 
Disagreements. 

English Sunday. 

Patterns of British life. 

Deprived and the privileged. 

Lord Northcliffe. 

Passion and society. 

Home and social status. 

Diagnosis of our time. 

Sane society. 

Social problems of an industrial society. 
Homo ludens. 

Instincts of the herd. 

Leisure in the modern world. 
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The Case of Thomas Wise (1859-1937) 
By Frances CoLLINGwoop 


Wuen, in 1934, the booksellers John Carter and Graham Pollard exploded their bombshell 
“An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain 19th century Pamphlets’, there was consternation 
in the book world. Thomas Wise, hitherto regarded as a bibliophile of the highest integrity, 
was proclaimed suspect forger and cheat. It was incredible, yet it was true. 

The centenary of the birth of this extraordinary character occurs on October 7th, and 
affords as good an excuse as any to re-examine his complex career. Why on earth did he do it ? 
Why did this studious book-lover allow greed so to inform him that all integrity and reason were 
allowed to fly through the window. We can only sift some of the evidence, and try to form our 
own judgement. 

Thomas James Wise was always very reticent about his early youth, so we have little to 
go upon, and only know he was born on October 7th, 1859, at 52 Wrotham Road, Gravesend, 
the elder son of a “manufacturing traveller’, who later turned tobacconist. It would seem 
that young Wise was too delicate to attend school, so his education was undertaken at home. 

While still in his teens, he joined the staff of Rubeck and Co., London oil merchants, and 
was sacked at the end of six months. But Wise senior persuaded the firm to give his son a second 
chance, with the consequence that he remained there until 1912, rising from the position of 
chief clerk and cashier to that of partner. 

A love of poetry was born in Wise while a boy due to his habit of reading aloud to his 
consumptive mother, who died in 1881. Mrs. Wise was particularly fond of Shelley, so it was 
not unnatural that the son’s first book buy should have been a first edition of ‘““The Cenci’’. 
He was eighteen at the time, and only paid £1 for it, including a copy of Moore’s “Epicurean’’. 

This early triumph would seem to have whetted his appetite, for he was soon poking his 
nose into every bookshop he could find. The Farringdon Road bookstalls offered a rich hunting- 
ground and, later, bookshops in Fleet Street and the Strand afforded him many a rewarding 
hour. Moreover, he was able to compare prices with those of the more fashionable antiquarian 
shops, and acquire knowledge that came in very handy later on. 

It is not certain when Wise began trading in earnest, but by the time he was twenty-five, 
he was able to spare £45 for a particularly fine copy of ‘“‘Adonais”’ (Pisa, 1821), a record price 
for those days. While he was thus groping his way forward to success, he published his own verses, 
limiting the edition to thirty-five copies. He sought out a jobbing printer in the Pentonville 
Road for this commission, a man willing to be instructed. Was Wise even then envisaging the 
future usefulness of such a tool ? Certainly the limited edition became ever more popular with 
him, and, shortly afterwards, he gave the same printer an order for twenty-nine copy reprints 
of Keat’s ““Ode to a Nightingale’. 

Soon Wise was not content with merely ransacking bookshops, but began to cast an 
eye on distinguished literary families in anticipation of discovering some original manuscript 
that might make his fortune. He experimented by tapping the Leigh Hunts, and succeeded 
in purchasing from the great man’s daughter the very copy of ‘‘Epipsychidion’’, which Shelley 
had given her father. Next, Wise ran to earth the manuscript of “‘Hellas’’, and some of the 
poet’s letters. He was making excellent progress. 

Shrewd and calculating in all his dealings, Wise gradually extended his interests until 
they embraced all the major and minor Elizabethan poets, as well as some prose writers of 
that period. The library he built up for himself, when complete, contained a moderate collection 
of sixteenth and early seventeenth century works ; a very good eighteenth century represen- 
tation ; while that of the nineteenth century was almost perfect. 

When , in 1881, the Browning Society was formed, Wise became an enthusiastic member, 
basking in the society of several literary characters whom he realised could be very useful to 
him. Presently he was put in charge of the printing, thus increasing his opportunities for 
deception. Opportunities which opened up when he persuaded a rather grudging Browning 
to allow the Society to produce four hundred copies “‘type-facsimile’’ reprints of “‘Pauline’’, 
the first of Byron’s published poems. Later, the Brownings were to be victims of some of Wise’s 
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most impudent fabrications, notably Mrs. Browning’s poem “The Runaway Slave’, a forged 
copy of which Wise actually sent to Browning for confirmation as to its genuineness. Poets 
are notoriously unbusinesslike, and Browning was quite prepared to accept the fake as an 
English reprint of an American publication. 

Wise next turned his attention to Wordsworth, who was fair game where cancellations 
were concerned. A glaring example of his tamperings here occurs in the “Lyrical Ballads” 
which Messrs. Carter and Pollard were eventually able to show up as the clumsy piece of 
improvisation it was. The story is somewhat involved, but has its roots in Wordsworth’s terror 
of becoming the centre of a libel action. There are no fewer than five variants of the first edition 
of “‘Lyrical Ballads’’. Out of the three owned by Wise, there was one imprinted “J&A Arch’’, 
containing a leaf reprinted to take the place of pages g7 and 98. On page 97, the line “than 
fifty years of reason’’ had been altered to read “‘than years of toiling reason’. On page 98 a 
title had been shortened. That these alterations did not appear in later editions, Wise explained, 
was owing to succeeding printings having been made from an unaltered first edition. It was 
not, in fact, until 1836 that the “toiling reason’’ line appears. It is strange he was able to get 
away with this deception for, if closely examined, discrepancies are clearly visible. To begin 
with, the type used for the fake had not been invented when “‘Lyrical Ballads’’ was first printed ; 
then there are obvious differences in the ink. Another of Wise’s Wordsworthian forgeries was a 
so-called copy of the poet’s privately-printed verses, ““To the Queen’’, purporting to be one of 
those published in 1846, but actually ‘“‘created’’ by Wise long after Wordsworth was in his 
grave. 

F. J. Furnivall started the Shelley Society in 1886, and Wise was among its earliest members, 
and soon helping to control its affairs. Facsimile printing of Shelley’s works was one of the 
Society’s chief enterprises, and Wise saw to it that he was put in charge of this department. 
The job was obviously made for him. The knowledge gained came in very handy when, later 
on, he was to make such a good thing out of faked pamphlets. Work on the facsimiles accus- 
tomed the printers into accepting pre-dating without question. 

About 1890, Wise left the paternal roof, and married his first wife. It was then he established 
himself at 52 Ashley Road, Crouch End, the road after which his famous library was to be 
named. There he remained until 1895 when, his wife having left him, he returned to a short 
bachelor existence in Kilburn. 

Meanwhile increasing knowledge of rare books, and the deals in which they so gainfully 
involved him, was paying fat dividends, and he was also indulging in some anonymous pub- 
lishing and bookselling. The publishing consisted of printing limited copies of author’s letters 
or manuscripts he had picked up, and selling them quickly. Indeed he had scarcely an idle 
moment, what with his literary societies, type facsimiles, and printing the notorious pamphlets. 
Not to mention his contacts with useful literary acquaintances. 

Henry Buxton Forman, an authority on Shelley, was a great help to Wise, and the forger 
repaid him by trying to put the blame on Forman’s shoulders when, in 1934, the exposure 
came. Sir Edmund Gosse had complete confidence in Thomas Wise, although not above 
ticking him off for slipshod behaviour. For many years Gosse honoured Wise with friendship 
and trust, but fortunately died before the truth was revealed. Other Wise stool-pigeons were 
his book-selling agent, Herbert Gorfin ; Clement King Shorter, editor of the “Illustrated 
London News’’ ; and Robertson Nicoll of “The Bookman” (extremely convenient for Wise 
when it came to advertising his wares, and using the paper as a vehicle for boosting articles). 

Shelley, Ruskin, Swinburne, Borrow, Conrad, Matthew Arnold, Barrie, the Brontés, the 
Brownings, Coleridge, Dickens, Fitzgerald, Gissing, Hardy, Landor, Rossetti, Trelawny, 
Wordsworth, and some writers of less importance were all victims of Wise’s duplicity. A 
favourite trick was to announce a limited number of copies in relation to faked first editions, 
and then print a good many more, thus being able to over-supply the demand created. With 
the constant interchange such “‘rare’’ books were bound to encounter, it was almost impossible 
to keep track of their numbers. 

Ruskin, unlike so many of his contemporaries, never fell to Wise’s blandishments, but this 
did not prevent Wise from perpetrating six known, and two suspected, forgeries, and producing 
eleven privately-printed editions of his works (five anonymously). Plenty of collectors acted 
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as milch cows to Wise, but the one who brought him the biggest profit was an American named 
John H. Wrenn, whom he met in 1892. Over the years Wrenn built up a considerable library, 
and came to rely more and more upon Wise’s help and advice. So much so indeed that Wise 
once boasted that Wrenn was worth more than £1000 a year to him. Wrenn’s library, which 
he left to Texas University, had the doubtful reputation of being the only one in the world to 
contain a complete set of Wise forgeries. 

The turn of the century saw two important events for Wise. One was his second marriage, 
and the other the discontinuation of his forging activities, although he continued to indulge in 
piracy. He married a woman twelve years his junior, and the couple set up house at 23 Downside 
Crescent, Hampstead, where they remained ten years before moving to Heath Drive. 

Wise had now made his pile, and was in a mood for concentration upon his own library, 
and compiling bibliographies and catalogues. The second Mrs. Wise proved a devoted partner, 
giving her husband valuable help with his work, and was much loved by all who knew her. 
The disclosures of Carter and Pollard probably came with as much shock to her as they did to 
the public at large. 

Wise now had leisure to acquire those rare volumes that, in 1937, made the Ashley Library 
a desirable purchase for the British Museum. But now there were rumours afloat that must 
have discomforted Wise not a little. In 1903, Cook and Wedderburn produced their ‘Works 
of John Ruskin’’, and in it they exposed several of the pamphlets manufactured by Wise but, 
fortunately for him, they were unable to trace them to their source. But their revelations sowed 
the first seeds of suspicion. 

When Swinburne died in 1909, Theodore Watts-Dunton called in Wise to help sort out 
the contents of the poet’s library. It did not take Wise long to recognise that here was treasure 
indeed. He offered Watts-Dunton about £3,000 for a quantity of unpublished material and 
copyrights, which he afterwards re-sold or pirated in such a manner that he made a clear profit 
of at least £9,000 One of his vandalisms in connection with these Swinburne manuscripts 
concerned the “‘Essay of Blake’’, which he broke up so that he might use pages out of it for 
some Swinburne first editions (genuine and faked), which he subsequently sold to Wrenn. 
Typographical differences in the texts do not seem to have deterred him. 

Wise, who possessed little natural taste, conducted all his transactions on a business footing, 
and committed many insensitive acts that rankled with his more cultured friends. An forse,» 
was his passion for rich bindings, and the Ashley Library contained such monstrosities as 
Elizabethan plays, which should have been preserved in the original by the use of slip cases, 
but which Wise had vulgarised by binding in morocco. 

Among the many catalogues compiled by him his Ashley Library Catalogue stands supreme. 
It consisted of eleven massive quarto volumes, published 1922-36. Not without faults, this 
colossal work is unique in its revelation of its author’s character. Some of the riches recounted 
therein include the only perfect copy of ““Gammer Gurton’s Needle’’ (1575) ; the best copy of 
“Comus”’ ; one of two existing copies of Dekker’s “A Road for Runawayes”’ (1625) ; and the 
only known copy of Fitzgerald’s ““Casamir Delavigne’’. Of 88 first editions, 37 were claimed 
by Wise as the only known copies ; eighteen, only one other ; ten, only two others ; twenty- 
three, less than six others. The publication of this catalogue brought Wise much publicity, 
and was followed by several academic honours. He was made Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford, in 1924, and Hon. M.A. of the University two years later. He also acted as President 
of the Bibliographical Society 1922-24, and, in 1925, was listed in ““Who’s Who”’. 

The fact that whenever Wise got scent of a suspect forgery he was among its loudest 
condemners, did much to establish his integrity among book collectors and dealers. He was 
indeed timely in showing up not a few fakes, among them being a Charlotte Bronté manuscript 
which he exposed in 1931, and a spurious edition of “‘“Queen Mab’’. Occasionally even he 
was caught nodding, as when he offered £100 for a sham Byron letter. But, on the whole, he 
was respected as the arch-enemy of all forgers, and the highest authority on book-collecting in 
the land. He constantly exhorted his literary companions to “block the path of the forger’’. 

Apart from one or two unpleasant moments, such as the one produced by Cook and 
Wedderburn in 1903, Wise was left to pursue his double dealing unsuspected. So the visit of 
Graham Pollard, in October, 1933, must have given him a sickening jolt. He was subjected 
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to some searching questions regarding those nineteenth century pamphlets, and, later, was 
asked to complete a questionnaire, which he refused to do. Panic-stricken, he sought out first 
his printer, and then Herbert Gorfin, to try and enlist their sympathies before the storm broke. 
But Gorfin proved a broken reed, and the printers were not prépared to swear that Wise had 
not ordered them to print the pamphlets in question. He even wrote to the ““Times Literary 
Supplement” endeavouring to prove that one of his most glaring forgeries, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s love sonnets, had been innocently obtained by him from Buxton Forman. 

But nothing could save Wise now. On July 2nd, 1934, John Carter and Graham Pollard 
published their damning disclosure. In it they unveiled a new and daring kind of forgery, one 
in which the forger printed small works by well-known authors, and dated them earlier than 
any known first editions, thus creating what were, in essentials, new books. In nearly every 
case they were published under a false imprint, or under no imprint at all. 

The Barrett Browning sonnets, imprinted ‘“‘Reading 1847”’ proved the spearhead of attack. 

They, and more than fifty other of Wise’s fakes, had been chemically analysed to establish 
paper and typographical discrepancies, and the matter had been further clinched by slips in 
the actual texts. In this way twenty-nine of the suspected pamphlets were proved forgeries, 
twenty more suspected, and five shown to be pirated. Gorfin was found innocent of all complicity, 
for he obviously had no idea he was conniving in forgery. It proved impossible, however, to 
bring the crime home where it belonged, although it was pretty clear Wise was the guilty 
party. 
‘In reply to press interviews, he insisted that many of the pamphlets were genuine, and that 
others had been accepted by authorities as distinguished as Gosse, Rossetti, and Dr. Garnett, 
so why should he, who had been a youth at the time, question their judgements ? He had been 
but an innocent vehicle. On another occasion, he averred that his life-long campaign against 
the spurious had harmed the booksellers, who were therefore glad of an excuse to attack him 
now. 

But Lord Esher, in the “Times Literary Supplement’’ of August 3rd, 1934, called Wise’s 
bluff by demanding a fuller explanation of his statement that many of the pamphlets were 
genuine. After that no more was heard from Heath Drive, Hampstead. Wise was, explained 
his wife, unfit to carry on public correspondence. Later on, the Roxburghe Club, of which 
he was a member, asked for an explanation of the Carter-Pollard disclosures, and on this not 
proving satisfactory, Wise was requested to resign. 

Thomas Wise died on May 13th, 1937, aged seventy-seven and, in his Will, he directed 
his trustees to offer the Ashley Library for sale to the British Museum at a price to be determined 
by Mrs. Wise. That same year, she accepted a sum (disclosed in October, 1956 as £66,000) 
said to be less than half the library’s market value. When the Museum authorities came to 
check the books, it was found that some two hundred were missing, over forty of them being of 
major importance. Moreoever it was discovered that Wise had apparently torn several pages 
out of the Museum’s own copies of seventeenth century plays so that he could complete some 
of his personal imperfect copies. 

Wise was always childishly vain about his library, and of the esteemin which he was held by 
bibliophiles. Could not this vanity have accounted for much of his outrageous behaviour ? 
On the somewhat grimy slate of his life much must be chalked up on the debit side, but we have 
to remember that it has a credit side as well. His fakes did at least provide him with sufficient 
capital to enable him to purchase priceless books and manuscripts that might otherwise have 
been lost to this country. Foremost among these treasures being those valuable original editions 
of 1650 poetry and drama. Dare we end by suggesting that Thomas Wise probably did as 
much good as he did harm ? 
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The Selection of Music in Public Libraries 
By Jack Dove, F.L.A., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., Borough Librarian and Curator of Hove 


I HAVE a two-fold interest in this subject because I am a practising librarian and I am also 
an amateur musician. The liking of music manifested itself at the age of seven and, as the 
years pass, it becomes increasingly appealing. Whether it is to be played or to be heard, makes 
no difference. The sheer joy of musical sounds is keener than it ever was and we librarians 
have a duty towards others in the communities we serve who have music in their souls. Our 
duty, doubtless, stretches further, for there are others to whom music is just another chore. 
The age of the hour a day on the ivories has probably passed but what may be irksome at 
7 years of age can well be pleasurable at 11 and a vital necessity at 15. Others whose appre- 
ciation of music is keen and sincere but whose practical ability is nil also draw on our resources. 
There is the professional, demanding, temperamental, always in desperate need, who expects 
the score to be available when he most needs it. There are the choirs ; the orchestral players ; 
the duettists—yes, all manner of men with all kinds of wants. 

How then to select ? A glance at Dewey’s 780 class gives some idea of the variety of the 
subject—and here is a class which is not subdivided logically. A browse through the British 
Catalogue of Music, and the field widens considerably. This must surely be the guiding factor 
in libraries today and it has filled an aching void in our bibliographical resources. Compiled 
in similar circumstances to the B.N.B., with a pure alphabetical notation which may seem 
perplexing initially, it is a most valuable periodical. Requirements in libraries will vary according 
to their size and, naturally, their financial means will also differ considerably. The library may 
be large enough to have a special subject department in which so called reference material 
is in juxtaposition with loanable items. If it is, so much the better. Here, one could find musical 
literature, books and periodicals, full scores, miniature scores, orchestral scores, sheet music 
and gramophone records all together. A specialised librarian will be in charge and he will 
have access to a certain sum of money. That is facile, even if insufficient. The librarian who 
has to select music himself, with a small allowance and limited accommodation, will find the 
problem acute. 

Every library, even those serving populations of 10,000 people, should subscribe to the 
British Catalogue of Music. It was first published in 1957 and is based on the acquisitions of 
music and books about music deposited at the British Museum. There is a systematic classification 
and an alphabetical index of composers, titles of works, types of works, librettists, executants, 
instruments and other likely terms of reference. It is published quarterly and the issues are 
not cumulative but there is an annual volume. The list of music publishers is particularly 
useful, as there are English and foreign firms, with citations of British agencies. 

Printed catalogues and lists are numerous and will make confusion of any filing system | 
unless handled with meticulous care. Undoubtedly, the services rendered by Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer and Co., of 139, New Bond Street, W.1., over such a lengthy period are unsurpassable. 
A quarterly survey of British music publishing and agencies is issued gratis to libraries, at home 
and overseas. This is arranged under broad subject headings, including Operas and Musical 
Plays ; Cantatas and choral works ; Vocal albums ; Songs ; Instrumental music by name of 
instrument ; Miniature Scores ; Full Scores and Books about Music. There is a final section 
of music for the Children’s Library and he would be a poor librarian who omitted to provide 
up-to-date compositions for the youngsters. Cramer’s allow a generous discount and have 
binding facilities, in cloth and manilla. A check of their January 1959 list (No. 46) against the 
British Catalogue of Music reveals 80 items which have not yet appeared in the latter! The 
basic music list is now issued in duplicated form in sections and shows large growth since the 
days of their £100 basic music list. 

All the important publishers issue lists. Ascherberg, Hopwood and Crew, of 16 Mortimer 
Street, W.1, issue periodic subject lists and a select catalogue. The Associated Board of the 
Royal Schools of Music has become a publishing house of some magnitude and whilst the 
music centres on its own examinations, the range is very comprehensive. There are also sight 
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reading and aural tests which the student will find invaluable. The address of the Board is 
14 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Messrs. Augener Ltd., of 18 Great Marlborough Street, W.1 
issue monthly lists of new music and reprints, a full catalogue and a monthly music record 
with articles on musical subjects and critical notes on gramophone records, new books and new 
music. The price is modest at 6/- per annum. 

Edwin Ashdown Ltd., 19 Hanover Square, W.1, publish their catalogue in parts and 
Gill typeface has been gainfully employed. Boosey and Hawkes, Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W.1 ; 
Joseph Williams, Ltd., 29 Enford Street, W.1 ; Novello and Co. Ltd. -» 160 Wardour ‘Street, 
W.1 ; Ricordi and Co., Ltd., 271 Regent Street, W.1 ; Chappell and Co. Ltd., 50 New Bond 
Street, W.1 ; Schott and Co. Ltd., 48 Great Marlborough Street, W.1, issue sectional catalogues 
and lists of new compositions. 

For first editiors, cut of the way and secondhand music, “Musica Rara’’, 25 Newpor 
Court, W.C.2 ; Bernard Wilson, 1 The Gables, Vale of Health, Hampstead, N.W.3 ; Holleyman 
and Treacher, 2 Duke Street, Brighton ; First Edition Bookshop, 10-12 Heddon Street, W.1 ; 
Banks and Son (Music) Ltd., Stonegate, York and Kenneth Mummery, g St. Winifred’s Road, 
Bournemouth, are worth bearing in mind. The latter publishes excellent catalogues, complete 
with publisher and/or place of publication and they are voluminous. 

The Music Section of the American Library, 41 Grosvenor Square, W.1. issued a full 
catalogue of recordings and scores in 1951 and successive supplements have followed at intervals. 
All these items can be borrowed free of charge. Nor must the publications of the Oxford 
University Press be ignored. Their standards of production of actual music, as of all other 
material, remains unchallenged and they have a catalogue, which is supplemented by the 
Oxford Music Bulletin, containing notes of new music with descriptions and comments on 
musical events and personalities. 

A useful index of miniature scores, with an appropriate sub-title “British availability”, 
was published by Charles Jackson of 50 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, in 1956. Why the com- 
piler’s name should have been left at ““R.U.” I cannot imagine, for he has little to fear from the 
critics. There is an unevenness in citing prices, which will have altered somewhat in the last 
three years, but it is a comprehensive and handy list. 

The cities of Liverpool and Newcastle publish excellent catalogues. The Liverpool 
catalogue I have is dated 1954 and coincided with the opening of the Music Library by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. It is compiled on dictionary principles and the Dewey classification is 
used.* Altogether an excellent, exhaustive volume. Newcastle issue handlists in booklet form. 
During 1953-1956 lists were published on miniature scores, piano scores, vocal scores, songs and 
organ music and since then supplements have been issued. A revised edition of the piano 
scores list was issued a few months ago. 

Nottinghamshire County Libraries have issued lists of music for piano, organ, of miniature 
scores and of vocal, choral, instrumental and orchestral music. 

I assume that the Central Music Library at Westminster has been, and still is, far too 
busy arranging its collections to be able to issue a catalogue. The B.B.C. Music Librarian, 
at the Library Association Conference in 1952, described the Central Music Library as a 
“fledgling institution conceived in enthusiasm and nurtured on imaginative opportunism’’. 

I have nothing but praise, however, for the library, its Librarian, Miss Joan Pemberton 
and her staff. It is salutary for a Librarian to be in the position of a library user ; by such means 
he can appreciate the wealth of material available and the speed with which it can be supplied. 
The machinery at the Central Music Library needs no oil. Abstruse requests have been satisfied 
with a minimum of delay and I have not yet failed to secure what I have wanted for my own 

personal researches. The library did issue a list of operas in March 1955; with a supplement 
in 1957, but no other catalogues have come my way. 

Books on music are more than adequately covered. Dr. Percy Scholes published a list of 
‘Books about music in the English language’ in 1939, as an appendix to the “Oxford Com- 


*Earlier in this article I spoke of subject departments. Readers of the June Library Associatioy. Record, and musicians 
in particular, will look with envy on the new music suite at Liverpool. What facilities to have on one’s doorstep 
and in such comfortable surroundings. 
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panion to music”. The bibliographies in the “New Oxford history of music’’ must not be 
ignored although only two volumes of the proposed eleven have yet appeared, covering the 
ground up to 1300. Nor, of course, must Sir George Grove’s “Dictionary of music and musicians” 
be overlooked, the 5th edition of which appeared in 1954 in g volumes. The National Book 
League issues an annotated selection of current books on music. The Library Association’s 
County Libraries Section has published a “‘Readers’ guide’’ on composers and A. Hyatt King 
wrote a very helpful article in the “British Book News’’ for June, 1957, on books concerned 
with the history of music. 


Hinrichsen’s “Musical Year Book’’—a misnomer this—comes at exasperatingly wide 
intervals but it has classified and subject lists of books and articles on music and a bibliography 
of music itself. It is now called ““The Music Book’’ and the 8th and gth volumes were issued in 
1956 and the roth in 1958. 


The standard text-book for librarians must be Lionel McColvin and Harold Reeves’ 
‘Music libraries”, with its full bibliographies of music and musical literature. It was published 
in 1937-8 but, nevertheless, it still serves as a monumental check list, even though Shostakovitch, 
Rawsthorne, Copland and others are to be found elsewhere. As I write, I notice an announce- 
ment of a new book by E. T. Bryant, Borough Librarian of Widnes. It is titled “Music librarian- 
ship”’ and is to be published by James Clarke and Co. at 45/-. The second half of it is devoted 
to graded lists, with annotations, of recommended scores for public library stock. This is a 
personal selection but, knowing the author as I do and something of his musical interests, I 
have no doubts about its reliability or thoroughness. He has set himself a tremendous task. I, 
for one, keenly await the finished product. 

There are other music lists I have not mentioned and, of course, I have not ventured into 
the field of gramophone records, but the sources I have given will, I hope, assist those concerned 
particularly with small and medium-sized libraries. Even the big brothers might be helped ; 
if so, I shall be doubly gratified. 
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Some Memories of Brighton, 1897—1914 
By A. Ceciv Preer, F.L.A. 


One of the pleasures of retirement is retrospection ; of looking back over the years and recalling 
things seen and done, conversations with people, places visited and memorable occasions. 
So, taking the risk of being considered a garrulous old man, I venture to recall a few fugitive 
memories of my early years in the Brighton Public Library. 

It was on 20th July, 1897, at the age of fourteen, I was appointed a junior assistant on the 
staff of the Brighton Public Library. Not that I deliberately chose this calling. I did not. My 
father, himself a municipal officer, heard of the vacancy and told me to apply for it, which I 
did. In those days children had to obey their parents. The only educational qualification 
required then was that a boy must have attended the York Place Secondary School, now the 
well-known Varndean Grammar School. The hours were long, from g a.m. to 10 p.m., with 
two hours for lunch and one hour for tea and one afternoon per week from 2 p.m., the last 
comer to the staff always having Monday afternoon off duty. For five years I worked these 
hours, until Mr. Minto was appointed Librarian, when he made life easier for the staff. The 
Lending Library was open until 9 p.m. and the Reference Library until 10 p.m. 

The Brighton Library then, as now, had the finest collection of books south of London, 
but the building was totally inadequate for its purpose. The Lending Library was contained 
in one small room, which was at the foot of the staircase facing the Permanent Art Gallery 
and now occupied with museum exhibits. The walls were lined with bookcases to the ceiling, 
necessitating ladders and we boys (there were six of us as juniors) did all sorts of gymnastic 
tricks jumping from one ladder to another to save climbing up and down, in getting books for 
readers. There were two small windows, one in the hall, the other round the corner by the 
art gallery. Readers handed in long lists of books and the staff had to look through these until 
one was found “‘in’’. Frequently all books on a list would be “‘out’’ and the poor reader had 
to make another list or depart without a book. The public on busy evenings often had to wait 
as long as an hour or more before getting a book, as it took a long time to wade through each 
list. The books were entered in a ledger and a pile taken to the little window counter in the hall 
and the readers’ names called out. The lists and the books to be returned were handed in at 
the other window. I marvel, even now, at the patience of the public in having to wait so long 
for its books. The Reference Library was contained in the two rooms now used to exhibit 
the Willett Pottery Collection. The books were not classified in any way, each book having 
simply a case, shelf and book number. 

The Chief Librarian then was Frederic W. Madden, M.R.A.S., who was the son of Sir 
Frederic Madden, of the British Museum. He was very learned in numismatics and he was 
an authority on Asiatic coins, but he knew little about library work. He was a tall, stately man, 
with a long grey beard, always very much on his dignity ; be used to get very annoyed when 
letters to anyone but himself were addressed as “‘Esq.’’. “‘I am the only son of a knight here’, 
he would say ! 

The actual work of the selection of books, cataloguing, etc., was done by the Chairman 
of the Library Committee, Henry John Mathews, M.A. It must be unique in the history of 
public libraries for the Chairman to undertake these duries as an unpaid librarian. He was a 
member of the Library Committee from 1882, and its Chairman from 1888, until his death in 
1905. A bachelor of independent means, a shy and reserved man, his chief interest was the 
Library and he spent hours each day working there. He was a well-known Hebrew and Sanskrit 
scholar and he bequeathed his library of some 3,000 books in and on these languages to Brighton. 
His experience in library work was gained in his younger days as he had been an assistant 
in the Bodleian Library. Brighton owes him a big debt of gratitude for all the work he did 
for the Library for over twenty years. 

Mr. Mathews took a great interest in the staff and he was very good to us and would 
often turn a blind eye to some of our pranks. His other great interest was cricket and he was 
a member of the Sussex County Cricket Club. During the season he would come along and 
say quietly to one of us—“‘It’s your half-day tomorrow, would you like to go to the county match 
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at Hove ? Here is a ticket and here is a shilling for tea’’. Those were the great days of Ranji, 
Fry and many others. At Christmas time he always gave each of us a Christmas box, ranging 
from half-a-crown for the last junior to a golden sovereign for the seniors, and it was always 
in newly minted coins. When the first edition of Brown’s Manual of Library Economy was published 
in 1903, Mr. Mathews gave each of us a copy to encourage us to study. It was very largely 
due to his efforts that the new library was built in 1901-02 and that the open access system was 
adopted. He himself prepared for this by classifying the whole library, using Brown’s Adjustable 
Classification, no mean task. 

During the building of the new library it was decided to appoint a trained librarian, 
who would also be the Director of the Museums and Art Galleries. Mr. Madden and Mr. Lomax, 
the museum and art gallery curator, were retired and each given a small pension. John Minto, 
M.A., Librarian and Director of the Perth Public Library and Art Gallery, was appointed in 
1902 and he re-organized the library on modern methods. It was a formidable task he under- 
took, re-organizing, classifying and recataloguing a large library, almost single-handed, as 
none of the staff was qualified to help until he had trained them. He preferred the Dewey 
Classification to Brown and Mr. Mathews magnanimously agreed to the change. I have always 
been grateful for those years of re-organization at Brighton, where I learned so much that was 
to be valuable in after years. To work with Mr. Minto was an education. I remember well 
how much I enjoyed reading with him the proofs of the admirably printed class lists he produced ; 
he kept up a running commentary on books and authors which, at that time, was a revelation 
to me. Brighton treated him very badly, refusing him the increase in salary he had so well 
earned and so richly deserved, with the consequence that soon afterwards (in 1906) he obtained 
the appointment as Librarian to H.M. Signet at Edinburgh. But he laid the sure foundation 
on which others have built. He died in 1935 and I have always been sorry he did not live to 
see his son Charles appointed as Chief Librarian of Edinburgh. He would have been so proud 
and it would have given him a lot of pleasure. 

Mr. Minto was succeeded by Henry D. Roberts. No two men could be less alike. 
Mr. Minto was one of those all too few scholar-librarians, a worker, unassuming, with a quiet 
sense of humour, a very lovable man. Mr. Roberts was the keen businessman type, very self 
assured, liked publicity and was a martinet. At the same time he did much good work at 
Brighton. He was more interested in the Art Galleries than in the library and he organized 
some good art exhibitions devoted to the work of different continental countries, which gained 
much publicity and helped to increase Brighton’s reputation as an art centre. The library 
remained as it was in Mr. Minto’s time and no alterations were made. Mr. Roberts, mis- 
takenly, I think, would never delegate responsibility to his deputies. He kept rigid control 
over every detail and this sometimes made things a little difficult for the staff. He, very rightly, 
insisted on the staff sitting for the L.A. examinations and the Committee decided that no senior 
assistant should be appointed unless he held two certificates of the L.A., and this applied to 
the seniors then on the staff. So most of us settled down and obtained the necessary qualifications, 
all the study, of course, having to be done in our spare time. No official time was allowed for 
study. I remember that Ernest Male and I attended Latin and German classes at the Brighton 
Municipal College evening classes for several years, but we had to give up our tea-time to do so. 
I used to get up at 6 a.m. and work till 8 a.m. in my bedroom, have a quick breakfast and walk 
to the library to be on duty at g a.m. 

It was in 1905 that the first woman assistant was appointed. She was Miss Edith Young, 
who, in later years, became deputy librarian. Thereafter women were frequently appointed, 
including Miss Lilian Fairweather, the first woman senior assistant, who came from Islington 
Public Libraries to Brighton in 1911. She was afterwards deputy librarian at Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

The last seven years of my time at Brighton was as Reference Librarian. I much enjoyed 
reference work and meeting all sorts of people. In those days so many well known people 
came to Brighton for weekends and some of them spent a good deal of time in the library. 
There were also many celebrities living in and around the town and some of these were regular 
readers. I recall a few of the many interesting people it was my good fortune to meet. The 
most famous was Prince Kropotkin, the great Russian revolutionary, who lived in Brighton 
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for many years. His Fields, factories and worshops and Mutual aid are still classics. He came to 
the library every day. A handsome, benign looking old gentleman, with a flowing white beard, 
always immaculately dressed in frock coat and silk hat and umbrella, he used to come to my 
table in the Reference Library, raise his hat, make a courtly bow and bid me good morning ; 
a most charming man and his wife was a beautiful woman, Equally charming was Lord Justice 
Darling who came in frequently at weekends to consult some old legal histories. Among others 
I remember are T. P. O’Connor and his wife, Wilfred Whitten, better known as John o’ London, 
A. E. Coppard, whom I knew when we were both in our teens, long before he made his name 
as a short story writer, Frank Bridge, with whom I was at school, G. J. Holyoake, F. G. Aflalo, 
Frankfort Moore and Charles Dawson, of Piltdown fame. 

In 1911-12 the Sussex assistants formed the South Coast Branch of the L.A.A. I acted as 
organizing honorary secretary in this venture, the inaugural meeting of the Branch being held 
at Brighton in April, 1912. I was the first honorary secretary and the second chairman. It is 
a great pleasure to me to see what is now the Sussex Division of the A.A.L. in such a flourishing 
condition. I live in hope of attending its jubilee in 1962 ! 


Picture Loans at Guildford 


Tue circulation of gramophone records, pictures, films and filmstrip in addition to books, 
has long been accepted as a legitimate function of the public library service. The makers of 
the 1892 Libraries Act envisaged this extension of library work when they referred to specimens 
of art and science as library materials. Such, however, was the scramble for sufficient funds 
for the provision of books, that public funds were not available for those other trappings with 
which the cultured man surrounds himself. In Canada and America, on the other hand, 
flourishing libraries of pictures and records existed many years before the last war, but it was 
not until the late 1940’s that the idea of a picture library occurred almost simultaneously to 
several libraries. 

Guildford Library, which was started in 1942, built up during and after the war, a healthy 
cultural community life, based on the library and on Guildford House, a centre for the arts 
and educational activities which functions under the aegis of the library committee. Over a 
period of years, art exhibitions, lectures and demonstrations have produced an informed public 
opinion and a more than casual interest among people willing to learn about painting. In 
so doing these people have become discontented with the pictures which adorn their walls, 
and interested to provide their children with a variety of stimulating and exciting paintings. 
Young people living in new council houses, people living in lodgings, offices, institutions and 
schools were all willing to subscribe to a service which would provide them with a selection of 
pictures which could be changed at will. 

The scheme operates under a Guildford Corporation Act of 1926 which provides for the 
expenditure of 1d. rate on cultural activities, but could equally well operate under the local 
government act 1948. This allows for a charge of 2/6d. a month to be made, and to ask for an 
initial deposit of 5/-, returnable when the borrower leaves the scheme. Although such a payment 
is not strictly in accord with public library practices, it is quite legal in this context, and has 
never been questioned by its users. The service is now entirely self-supporting, and indeed, 
makes a small profit. 

The collection consists mainly of prints, selected for their quality and faithful reproduction, 
but from time to time, original paintings are added. There are also several screen prints and 
lithographs. The reproductions include pictures from all schools, and by far the most popular 
are paintings from the French Impressionist and Post-Impressionist period. The pictures are 
all individually and suitably framed and so far, all are glazed. Experiments with the new 
plastic coverings will be considered, but at the moment are uneconomic. 

The pictures are used extensively by lecturers in art appreciation for the W.E.A., Towns- 
women’s Guilds and Women’s Institutes for which purpose they are freely available. They are 
also used by the local theatre for set dressing, and a yearly subscription has solved many a 
Christmas present problem. 
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MEMORABILIA 


Tue Burninc or Books 


The Gladstonian Lord Rosebery gave once 
an address to the Library Association in 
which he described a library as too often 
‘“‘a cemetery of books.’’ The term stuck and 
riled us, I remember. He went on to des- 
cribe the difficulty of storing or cremating 
unwanted books ; he assumed that many 
books on library shelves were unwanted ; 
and described the difficulty especially of 
burning a book. It refused to be consumed 
rapidly and uncomplainingly. Leaf after 
leaf of the book being immolated rolled up 
and reproached him, and he felt that he was 
oresent at the auto-de-fe of a living thing. 
‘hese reflections returned to me when I 
read a report in The Daily Telegraph (July 
24, 1959) from New York. “A burn the 
books experiment’, says the writer, 
determine if libraries are justified in asking 
for lower insurance terms because books on 
shelves are not very combustible.” They are 
not, although in air raids fire simply wiped 
out such libraries as that at Plymouth. So 
the experiment can be watched with interest. 
I believe that even if such a fire did not 
reduce the books to ashes it would so damage 
them by scorching, smoke and water that 
they would be unusable or almost. New 
York is to sacrifice 14,000 surplus books for 
the experiment. I suggest, again, that to be 
a complete one it should be carried out in a 
building—no doubt there is an obsolete 
branch or other library somewhere that 
might be sacrificed in the hope of replace- 
ment by a newer, more modern one, and 
the books should be actually on the sort 
of shelves that New York uses. If a bonfire 
is the method the results will be inconclusive. 


Books that have been burned could be 
the subject for much writing from the des- 
truction by Omar of the library of the 
Pharoahs, and that of the oracular books in 
the Acts, to the burning of Jane Eyre (wasn’t 
that in New York?), and the holocausts of 
books which the Nazis made. It may not 
be forgotten either that a fire at the British 
Museum so scorched the only ms. in the 
world of Beowulf that some reconstructions 


had to be made. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL CODING ? 


It is now an accepted principle that the 
more men confer the better it is for the 
participants. As a hard-boiled conferencer 
I agree. It gave me pleasure to think that 
in the hot days of July I.F.L.A. members 
from several countries foregathered, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Francis, for a week 
to discuss a possible agenda for an interna- 
tional conference in 1960 on a_ universal 
cataloguing code. The sessions were amicable 
but occasionally prolonged and rather sticky 
because some delegates would insist on 
introducing and discussing individual rules 
and catalogue details, which were premature 
at this stage. The A.L.A and the LA. 
have been in communication upon the 
question for more than half a century. A 
cataloguing rules committee still sits at 
Chaucer House digesting and regurgitating 
the rules in the Anglo-American Code and 
exchanging their findings with an equally 
apparently permanent American committee ; 
it published a Third Statement on Policy 
and Progress, as the observant will remem- 
ber, in the L.A. Record on March 3, 1958. 
Lately Mr. Seymour Lubetzsky from 
America put the cat amongst the rules 
pigeons by submitting his own revised draft 
for a code, in particular a simplified draft, 
in June, 1958 ; this shows some signs that 
British suggestions have influenced our 
Transatlantic colleagues. It is difficult to 
understand why what is already a practical 
working cataloguing code should take as long 
in settlement as the Anglo-American-Russian 
discussions. However, hope springs eternal, 
and we still go on nursing it. It is unlikely 
that any international conference will pro- 
duce a cataloguing United Nations : lib- 
rarians are individualists in such matters. 


* * * 


WHEELED VEHICLES IN LIBRARIES ? 


I noticed in an evening paper that a 
feature was made of an incident in which a 
girl, cripplied by polio, was unable to gain 
admission to a library with a school-party 
that was visiting it ; her wheel chair, being 
a “‘wheeled vehicle’’ as the byelaws in force 
put it, could not be allowed to enter. This 
gave rise to some discomfort to the girl and 
enquiries of the local authority. What 
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WANTED. Quantity good class 
bookcases, for private Hebrew 
library. 69 Wellington Street West, 
Manchester 7. 


assistant in charge do in the face of the 
rules in the circumstances ? Ignore the bye- 
law and let her in, chair and all? And, 
when the mother comes with baby and 
pram, he: too? Otherwise, as I think was 
intended by the news correspondent you 
would be an_ ice-hearted official being 
specially officious at that time. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that some chiefs allow discretion 
to whoever is serving in such matters ; but 
some don‘t. Some hold that a byelaw is a 
byelaw and something to be followed without 
deviation ; a few believe they are made to 
curb the troublesome minority. 


But is the matter quite as simple as that ? 
To begin with, the average library entrance 
has some steps to be negotiated, has not too 
wide passages, doors to be passed, streams 
of people moving in and out, and, in the 
public book rooms gangways or tables and 
chairs and not much space, if any, in which 
vehicles can be manipulated ; and, if my 
own library is considered, the crowds of 
readers are so dense that the only way to 
get a non-ambulant borrower and _his 
chair in would be by letting him down from 
the ceiling as was done with the scriptural 
man with the palsy. Such handicapped 
readers are somehow provided for at schools 
and there are many more of them nowadays 
than of old whatever we hope for in the 
future. 


I thought it worth while to talk about this 
small incident, which was not small to the 
girl concerned, because it suggests that in 
an increasingly machine-using age methods 
of easing the approach to libraries of users 
must be overhauled. When every home has 
a car, a condition eventually possible, book- 
borrowing like shopping will be done by 
car. The number of prams may decline because 
baby will also call by car, but cycles, mini- 
motors, motor-scooters, will increase as will 
other things which are not mere problems 
of ground space. The planning of the library 
of the future must take note of these things ; 


steps, except emergency stairs, must be 
banished ; entrances such as those to the 
central libraries at Bradford, Leeds, Ports- 
mouth and others will no longer be possible ; 
as all departments cannot be on one level 
there must be slopes if on any floor one room 
is higher than another ; and all floors must 
be connected by rapid lifts large enough to 
admit any reasonable personally-necessary 
vehicle which moves by hand propulsion. 
The spacing of shelving in open shelf lib- 
raries must be much wider than is now 
usual or the shelves must be wall shelves 
‘only. Some libraries provide racks for cycles 
and pram-parks; few yet provide car- 
parks or racks for petrol or other powered 
cycles. If they do, I have not heard from 
them. It must be realized that without 
these the borrower of the future will have to 
re-cultivate the almost lost power of walking, 
a prospect which already horrifies many of 
us. If the local authority does not provide 
car-parks in adequate numbers at very short 
distance from the library, the way the 
cinema has gone may be followed by the 
library. Only you and I will then walk to 
the library for our books, and I am not 
certain about you. 


* * * 


Witt THERE Be ActTION ? 


I believe it was by the end of May that the 
Minister of Education was to receive the 
comments on the Roberts’ Report from the 
authorities, societies and other interested 
bodies. One hopes that interest in it has not 
faded and that it will not be left as barren of 
legislative action as was the Kenyon Report, 
which had indeed some influence on the 
general attitude towards public libraries 
but, so far so I can recall, no effect whatever 
on library laws or finance. Reports soon 
acquire an only antiquarian interest. We 
dreamed so much might follow from this 
one that we hope soon to hear that a Bill 
backed by Ministerial Authority may soon 
be before Parliament. 


* * * 


Anp Now, MANCHESTER 

whose Spring, 1959, number of The Man- 
chester Review reached me today. It was 
much in my mind when writing of Liver- 
pool’s new music library. I don’t know if 
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the Henry Watson Music Library, which is 
one of Manchester’s star collections of long- 
standing lustre, compares with Dr. George 
Chandler’s Liverpool collection because the 
figures for stock do not appear in the Annual 
Report, but in older music (before 1801) it 
is among the most important in the British 
Isles. It is too well known for further 
comment from me. In the Review are a 
series of useful articles. First I would put 
for its general appeal an address on Thomas 
Greenwood and his library by Sidney 
Horrocks and the collection that life-long 
pioneer of public libraries, gave to Man-~ 
chester with an endowment of £5,000 in 
1904, a quite sizeable sum in those far-off 
days of real pounds. Mr. Horrocks gives 
the best brief account of the life and advocacy 
of Greenwood and cites examples of books, 
which with additions which have been made, 
now number some 26,000 volumes. The 
City Librarian publishes his address to the 
Manchester Lit. and Phil. on the Modern 
Theatre which I find remarkable as showing 
the conditions under which a librarian has 
become responsible for one, the difficulties 
of site, size, costs in a time when the live 
theatre appears to be dying, if as he avers, 
“more noisily than is decent”. Hope, it 
would appear to me, for its survival must 
rest upon such places as the small theatre 
Jast introduced into the Manchester Central 
Library plan and in the repertory companies, 
which may be amateur or professional, and 
not in the large theatre. Except in London, 
to which all men flock at times, that cannot 
draw an audience of economic proportions. 
The professional actor’s outlook is pretty 
poor. Even in towns of a quarter-million 
there is no live theatre. He may turn to 
films but the cinema industry, a director of 
a huge cinema that is about to be pulled 
down tells me, “is a dying industry”. T.V. 
and sound broadcasting remain almost sole 
certainties. I hope there may be some revival. 
Middle-aged men can remember when the 
gramophone was said to have died and its 
revival in recent years has been almost a 
miracle in their eyes. Robert Bartle’s 


**Research Work and itsPresentation’”’ is a very 
useful list of books on how to assemble 
material and to write on technical and 
science matters ; and there are two articles 
on the experiment and achievements of the 
Gregynog Press. 


Manchester continues its tradition of 
development. To meet the current demand 
for technical literature, some 15,000 volumes 
have been removed from the Central Lending 
Libraries to the enlarged Technical Library 
on the first floor within easy distance of the 
80,000 reference books already in it. Readers 
will benefit from this concentration and 
have the services of a staff specialising in the 
subjects involved. One result is that the 
Central Lending Library is now in new 
surroundings and has been entirely refur- 
nished. It was thought at one time that in 
so commercial an area as central Man- 
chester a lending library would not be 
needed and home reading services should 
be the work of branches. Charles Nowell 
thought otherwise and the large issues that 
resulted from the adoption of his thought 
have proved him to be right in this as in so 
many things. 

* 


Bristot Lectures CEASE 


It was with some regret that I read in 
Mr. W. S. Haugh’s capital report for 1956-58 
that the lectures which have been a iasave 
of the Bristol libraries for more than twenty 
years must now come to an end. Many 
distinguished men and women lectured there 
on a wide range of literary and scientific 
topics, but the Committee have reluctantly 
decided that the problem of accommodation 
combined with the increasing difficulty of 
securing outstanding lecturers with a national 
reputation is such that the series must 
cease. So, too, I suppose, must the excellent 
programmes with the apposite book-lists. I 
shall miss these. No doubt Bristol’s expanding 
adventure will always explore fresh woods 
and pastures new. 


A Survey or CHARGING 


Help can be given to Mr. T. E. A. Verity, 
M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., who is Head of the 
Work Study Division in the Industrial 
Administration Division of the College of 
Science and Technology, Sackville Street, 
Manchester, who has undertaken a research 

roject into Book Charging Systems. If any 
ibrarian has relevant information—in short, 
uses any variations of the ordinary methods 
or know anyone who does, will he send a 
note of it to the College addressed to Mr. F. N. 
Hogg who is working with Mr. Verity ? 
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The team has the blessing and financial 
support of the Research Committee of the 
L.A. 


* * * 


Next PRESIDENT 

It was time that we considered a Univer- 
sity Librarian for President of the L.A. I 
forget who was the last one to be President. 
Was it Falconer Madan of the velvet glove, 
steel grip and lovely eloquence, some of whose 
phrases and poetry quotations I still retain ? 
Who else ? Someone may enlighten us ; but 
the choice for next year is the Librarian of 
Leeds University and Brotherton Librarian, 
Mr. B. S. Page, M.A. A better choice could 
not be made. 
man, with a fine resonant speaking voice 
which could be heard without microphone 
throughout the Albert Hall did he so desire. 
His librarianship record is fine and my 
readings of his successive Annual Reports 
show that he holds liberal and progressive 
views of the central place in the university 
that the Library should command. He is a 
valued Council member, and, I am told, 
equally valued on the Executive Committee 
of the National Central Library, and for 
several years held the Chairmanship of 
the National Committee on Library Co-opera- 
tion, holding together and inspiring the 
components of the Regional Library Service 
with persuasive thoroughness and_ success. 
He will do honour to our highest office. 


* * * 


Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
F.R.S.L. 

I am glad to note that recently the Royal 
Society of Literature made Mr. Archibald 
Sparke an Honorary Fellow, one of seven. 
Mr. Sparke is now a virile 88 and is the 
oldest subscribing member of the L.A. 
Mr. W. E. Doubleday, our nonagenarian, 
in Hon. F.L.A. Few men, outside London 
and the North West particularly have done 
more for public librarianship than Mr. 
Sparke. That he was not made an Hon. 
Fellow of the L.A. is one of the curious, and 
I am sure unintended, omissions of the 
Council. 


M.A., F.L.A., 


CaNINE DISCRIMINATION 
It is reported from Croydon that a book 
which had been more or less eaten by a 
puppy bore the appropriate title Not by 
Bread Alone. 


He is a scholarly, dignified, 
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Cyrit C. BARNARD 


I was not intimate with Cyril C. Barnard 
although I knew him both professionally and 
socially as one knows those with whom fairly 
regular meeting occurs at conferences and 
committees. He was a quietly genial and 
efficient librarian, sound in judgment and 
courteous in manner. For 30 years he was 
librarian of the London School of Hygiene 
and did much for medical libraries and 
bibliography. His best known work was in 
the two editions of his medical library 
classification which is well used in such 
libraries. He also gave counsel to H. E. 
Bliss in connection with the medical and 
cognate sections of the Bibliographic Classifi- 
cation. He was 64 years of age, had been a 
member of the Library Association since 
1913, and served on many occasions in its 
committees and discussions. It is sad to 
think that a collision when crossing the 
road with one of the miniature motor cycles 
which in recent years have infested our 
highways should have caused the end in 
hospital of so valuable a life. 


* * 
C. J. 


Although I did not know him intimately, 
I knew him well, is what I could say of 
Christopher James Purnell, once of the 
Bodleian and since 1905 of the London 
Library where, after thirty-five years’ service 
he succeeded Sir C. Hagberg Wright as 
librarian and served thus until his retirement 
in 1950. Although he edited for The Log- 
Book of William Adams for the Japan Society, 
1916, his great contribution, and it was 
great, was in the London Library’s Cata- 
logue and its Subject Index which covered 
work, initiated by Wright, to 1938. He was 
the principal cataloguer and once told the 
A.A.L. the story of the enthusiastic industry 
involved, and Wright’s motto for cata- 
loguers, hung on the walls of the cataloguing 
room, ‘‘No thinking, no guessing, accuracy, 
accuracy !” which is not a bad admonition 
to those who may fail to check their references. 
Anyway, everyone knows the works remain 
a prime tool in most libraries. He received 
his C.B.E. on his retirement. He was a most 
friendly, modest, almost shy man, popular 
with all who knew him and gifted beyond 
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the ordinary. His equally gifted and popular 
younger brother, H. Rutherford Purnell 
(d. 1946), was State Librarian of South 
Australia and was formerly Editor of The 
Library Assistant. 

Dr. L. W. SHARP 

Librarians will have learned with sorrow 
of the passing of Dr. Lauriston William 
Sharp, M.A., Ph.D., the librarian of the 
University of Edinburgh, at the age of 
sixty-two. Many remember a singularly 
attractive intimate address he gave at the 
Southport Conference on the amenities of 
the life of the librarian. He was a scholar of 
considerable attainments who served the 
University Library all his professional life 
and was Scottish by birth, education and 
affection, although his Ph.D. was taken at 
Cambridge twenty-two years ago. In 1949-50 
he was President of the Scottish Library 
Association. He edited Early Letters of 
Robert Woodrow, 1698-1709 for the Scottish 
History Society which was published in 1937, 
and, I understand, of an important and 
substantial History of Scottish Libraries, which 
is not yet published and I hope may be. He 
served for several years as a valued Examiner 
in modern literature for the Library Asso- 
ciation Final. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Liprary AssociaTion. Statistics of Public 
(Rate-supported) Libraries in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, 1957-58. 
1959- Wrappers. 4to. 2+33 pp. L.A. 
A review of this serial enterprise to give 

us ‘figures’ would seem to be audacious 

and certainly superfluous. Every librarian 
that matters has it near at hand ; its use in 
proving the wide compass of the public 
library system can on occasion be devasta- 
ting to confound critics. In one respect only. 

The critic still remains who asks: how can 

he estimate the value of so much reading ? 

Perhaps it would not be politically wise to 

give fiction and non-fiction issues, because 

they in turn, in a world where the Forsythe 

Saga and Quick on the draw are of equal rank 

as fiction, are quite as difficult to evaluate. 

We as librarians know there is a difference ; 

the public cannot guess at it. 

That is one point : the other is that the 

“‘statistics’’ are lending library ones in the 
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main ; “the public library service cannot 
be illustrated satisfactorily by statistics’’ 
says the report, looking at all other library 
activities. This appears to this writer to be 
a shirking of a statistician’s duty. There 
should be some way of recording the total 
on and off the premises services of libraries. 
The prefatory pages tell us truly that “it is 
not well enough known that hundreds of 
thousands of enquiries for information on all 
kinds of subjects are made every year in the 
reference and special departments of the 
libraries’. The Council should not acquiesce 
in that ignorance. We are to have it seems, 
a public relations officer, albeit only part- 
time. One of the weapons he must use is 
this statistical return. It should be more 
inclusive. 

We are grateful for what we are given of 
course. 


Knapp (Patricia). College Teaching and 
the College Library. O.C.R.L. Mono- 
graph, no. 23. 120 pp. Paper bound. 
6} by 9} ins. $3. American Library 
Association. 

A typical example of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries Monographs 
which present original work carried out by 
a chosen librarian. Miss Knapp had the full 
co-operation of Librarian Benjamin B. 
Richards of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, where the data for her study were 
collected, over the three years she devoted 
to the subject. The result is a work of 
thoroughly interesting activities which, focus- 
ed though they are on American college 
practice, are bound to have some analogies 
in our own similar libraries. After des- 
cribing the methods used for collecting her 
facts, the author deals in turn with the lay- 
out and curriculum of Knox College Library, 
the student characteristics associated with 
library use, the extent and nature of the 
contribution to course work so made and the 
factors which limit it, and the educational 
objectives related to student library use. An 
interesting appendix is an Interview Schedule 
featuring an enquiry made of instructors 
as to how the library does, and may, con- 
tribute to instruction. 22 tables show cir- 
culation and other figures. A significant 
paragraph tells us that “Funds from the 
United States Steel Foundation . . . made 
possible the use of machines in the analysis 
of circulation data. Without this assistance 


analysis of total circulation would have been 
impossible”. In these days of plentiful cash 
in industry cannot we persuade similar 
bodies over here to assist in some such 
manner? Our own prospective Manual of 
University librarianship seems to be having 
a slow gestation. 


W. H., Ed. Political Handbook 
of the World Parliaments, Parties and 
Press as of January 1, 1959. Published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, by Harper and Brothers. London : 
Oxford University Press. 4+231 pp. 8vo. 
1959. 358. net. 

Designed to furnish the background for 
understanding political events in all coun- 
tries which have independent governments. 
Colonies and trust territories are not included. 
In some way it resembles the International 
Year Book and Statesmen’s Who's Who, 1959, of 
which we gave a full notice in THe Liprary 
Wor p, last June, in that it gives for each 
country its capital, area, population, ruler, 
governmental system, cabinet members if 
any, and leading newspapers with their 
editiors and their circulations. To these are 
added, or prefaced, a summary of political 
events of recent years, the leaders of political 
parties and some account of their policies 
and programmes. Obviously a work havin; 
distinct value for all who need the worl 
information within its title. This is the 32nd 
issue, and it is an annual brought up to date 
on each January Ist. 


Waiwson (H. M.) The modern German 
novel: a mid-twentieth century survey. 
Oxford Univ. Pr. for the Univ. of Hull. 
1959. 8+130 pp. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
15s. net. 

Although not a book strictly within the 
Librarian’s library, one may extend that 
collection to include the interesting small 
volume (in length) by the Senior Lecturer 
in German at the University of Hull. It 
covers the works in German imaginative 
prose that have appeared between 1945 and 
1957, not only those of Germany itself but 
also writers from Switzerland and Austria. 
The method is to describe the style of the 
writer briefly, to relate it to the influences— 
in English novels for example—which have 
affected him—when such is the case, and to 
indicate what in Mr. Waidson’s view is his 
best work. Further than this it would perhaps 
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not be appropriate to deal here with this 
book ; except to say that any English library 
which has, or desires to have, a collection of 
modern German fiction, will find this a 
most useful guide in a most difficult part of 
his task of selection. 


Bowers (Faubion) Entertainment in Russia. 
1959. Demy 8vo. 227 pp. 60 illus. Cloth. 
42s. 

Those who love the theatre, ballet and 
other forms of high showmanship should 
certainly be acquainted with this descriptive 
and critical record made from the experience 
of personal visits to the U.S.S.R. by one of 
America’s foremost theatre critics. Into this 
class many, indeed most, librarians come 
and that may justify this brief mention of a 
work which we have found to be attractive, 
useful and more than ordinarily illuminating. 
Although published and printed in the 
U.S.A. it is introduced to us by Nelson’s, 
equally at home in Edinburgh, London and 
New York. 


Aprams (Mark) The Teen-age Consumer. 
1959. Demy 8vo. 25 pp. Illus. L.P.E. 
Papers, no. 5. London Press Exchange. 
Worthy of the publicity it has already 

received in the national and other press, this 

brief pamphlet records an enquiry into the 
economic resources and social activities, 
needs, wants and recreations of the teen-ager 

—a term which is here used to cover ages 

13 to 25 or from the time the youngsters 

leave school until they marry, when literal 

teen-agers “regard them as having gone 
over to the enemy’’. Here is a new pheno- 
menon and there are 2} millions of him and 

2} millions of her. Before 1939 he earned an 

average 26s. a week and she 18s. 6d. Now, 

when lodgings and food are paid for—whaf 
they give mother—he has £5 clear and she 
has about £3. One can see the possibilities 
of evil and good in the use of so much 
money by the inexperienced and, also, as 
it appears to be the aim of Mr. Abrams 
to show, the effect of their spendings on 
the retail and other trade of the country. 

Tables of their total expenditure, the 

number of their visits to the cinema (or not), 

of their reading of newspapers and maga- 
zines, and of their out-of-home activities. 

These, especially the reading, are not 

evaluated. Books, as we use the word, and 

libraries do not come in for mention. 


The survey is one that librarians can read 
and ruminate about. This is almost a new 
social group as it organizes itself today. 
They are our immediately potential adult 
readers and their habits are well illustrated 
here. The picture is not meant to be a dark 
one and the concluding paragraph shows 
that in 1957 there were over 3 million class 
entries in L.E.A. evening classes, the great 
majority of them related to employment 
interests and, significantly, 15 per cent were 
of young women “trying to learn for them- 
selves about cooking, sewing and _ child- 
rearing’. All these people, who surely 
belong to us, are well-sampled in the illus- 
trations which brighten the pamphlet. What 
good-lookers our young folk are ! 


Porter (Gene Stratton) A Girl of the 
Limberlost. Illus. Brockhampton Press. 
12s 6d. 

Here is a most pleasant revival of a novel 
of sentiment, American domestic life, butter- 
fly and moth-collecting which forty years 
ago was in greater demand than is any best- 
seller of to-day. It has been reduced by the 
editor of the Brockhampton Press by 25,000 
words but there still remain over 100,000, 
the reading of which has revived a gentle 
pleasant elysium for at least one reader. It 
is most attractively produced, in good print 
and an appropriate cloth cover in cream 
with decorations. Its editor thinks it still a 
good book for the modern girl. We agree 
and for any lover of the domestic tale. That 
is our excuse for noticing it here. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLD’’. 


6th July, 1959- 
Sir, 


I was very interested in your contributor’s 
remarks in “‘Memorabilia’’ under the sub- 
heading “‘A small borough’s reaction’’, which 
appeared in your June, 1959 issue. 

Your contributor first describes the town 
and then its library. But about the library 
he only tells us that it had a well supplied 
reading room which was well filled (with 
readers I assume) when he called—not a 
word about the books in the lending library 
(and reference library, if such there was)— 
no information on their condition, range, or 


frequency of use. 
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I may be wrong in this particular instance, 
but I do catch a reflection of a type of library 
very common in some areas. Many years 
ago a library building was erected at the 
expense of Carnegie, Passmore Edwards, or 
some other benefactor. It is a large prominent 
building and contains a reading room very 
large in proportion to other departments. 
The Authority has always managed to find 
the comparatively small amount of money 
necessary to provide newspapers and period- 
icals and the reading room fulfills its function 
as well as can be expected in a town of its 
size. But administrative costs of the building 
are high, and there is little money to pay 
staff or buy books. An unqualified, untrained 
person is appointed “‘librarian’’ and the 
book service functions unguided by any 
professional ideals or policy. One of two 
things usually happens. Either the book 
selection aims at providing as well as possible 
for popular low level reading (“ . . . else we 
must merge our popular library with . . .”’), 
or the vast majority of the townsfolk having 
ceased to use the facilities at all, a small 
coterie find all their specialised wants 
catered for, . we get what we want .. .””) 
so that they are highly pleased with the 
library, which however becomes less and less 
useful to everyone else. 

The specific points made by the Authority 
are in the already common tradition, in this 
connection, of erecting a false schedule of 
County Library provision and then showing 
that the false schedule falls short of what 
they do [or would do if forced (much against 
their will) to improve their service.] 

trained librarian?’ ‘‘You mean a girl 
foreign to us, from a County Headquarters miles 
away”. In order to justify this remark one 
has to assume that all County Libraries 
employ only young female staff, that they 
provide only part time service in all towns 
of 10,000 population, and that they maintain 
at Headquarters large numbers of young 
girls who two or three times a week dash 
off to open distant branch libraries for a 
short period. In fact I know of no County 
Library which would be satisfied with less 
than a Chartered Librarian in a town of 
that size (the County Libraries Section’s 
“Recommended Standards’ call for a 
chartered librarian in all towns of 6,000 
— and upwards). He or she would 

appointed by advertisement, not from 


Headquarters staff, and would be expected 
to live in or near the town. And it is incon- 
ceivable that the present part time librarian 
would not be offered employment on at 
least as favourable conditions as he has now, 
thus maintaining the local connection. I 
am intrigued too by the suggestion that an 
assistant from their own County town is a 
“foreigner”. Does this mean that they them- 
selves intend never to appoint a qualified 
librarian unless by some chance there is one 
available who was born in their own town ? 

“A travelling van library?’ To stand in our 
streets once or twice a week in place of our ever 
open library building. Is it conceivable that the 
County Librarian, taking over a town with 
an existing Library building would close 
the building, and send a travelling library 
instead ? In any case what does the County 
concerned provide in towns of similar size 
already served by them? The facts are 
there, why not use them ? Is it that unfounded 
allegations as to the County service make a 
better case for the small authority than the 
facts would? Incidentally is their own 
service “ever open’ when they only have a 
part time librarian ? Or is it only the reading 
room which is “ever open” ? 

Why can’t we be left alone, not made to 
aggrandize the already overweening and expensive 
county. That the service will thereby be cheaper 
is visionary. I understood that the purpose of 
the Roberts Report recommendations is to 
enable better library services to be provided, 
not to cheapen the cost of the present ones. 
The small authority betrays itself here— 
cheapness is all apparently.—But again why 
have visions? The facts are available 
regarding the cost of the local service and 
the County service. Why not use them ?— 
unless of course they would not favour the 
small authority’s case ? 

Why can’t we be left alone ? Your contributor 
points out that he is not defending the situa- 
tion but stressing the fact that “the local 
management of public libraries is intensely 
felt in smaller towns’. What this means in 
practice is that small authorities want to be 
lords of their own barnyards, however 
inefficient the barnyards may be. That is 
the authority view but in respect of library 
services it is not necessarily the view of the 
inhabitants at large. 

I. W. J. Snook, F.L.A. 
Deputy Librarian, Devon. 
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FOR LIBRARY BINDING 


Complete Benches and all apparatus ; Oatis 
Goatskins ; White Alum Pigskins ; Book- 
binding Sheep and Skivers; Buckrams, Cloths, 
Linson Fabric; Ingres and Sylvia Papers ; 
Strawboards, Greyboards and all materials. 
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The original SLEEVE 


We are showing, in a modest way, at the 
Conference Exhibition, Torquay 
September 2!st—25th 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION We hope you will call on us 


In the meantime, are your 
stocks of Shire Sleeves adequate ? 


Two alternative films 


RUSSELL BOOKCRAFTS, HITCHIN 


Twenty-five sizes 


WHOLESALE LIBRARIES LIMITED 
DEACON STREET, LEICESTER 


(Herts.) 


Phone: HITCHIN 3567 


A. F. JOHNSON: 


SECOND EDITION APRIL 1959 
This scholarly study of typography, which covers fully all 
varieties of type design from the invention of the art up to 
the nineteenth century, is the result of many years of 


research by Mr. Johnson, who by now needs no intro- 
duction. The author has completely revised this new 


edition, and the numerous facsimiles of typography have 
been specially chosen for the purpose of illustrating the 
development of the various forms. 
Bound in Quarter-cloth 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON W.C.1. 
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